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I live in Sydney, Australia. Due to my frequent travels, I work from a home office and Sydney 
warehouse rather than a permanent gallery. My schedule includes several trips to Papua New 
Guinea and the Pacific region, with regular exhibitions in Australia and overseas. An avid field 
collector, I still greatly enjoy these Pacific odysseys and always come across some fine and 
interesting artworks. Having said that, old collections and small auctions within Australia can also 
be a rich resource for artworks. 
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1.Ancient Dance Mask, Ramu River Region, Madang Province, North Coast, 
PNG, 19thC 


This is an ancient mask, stone-carved and intriguingly different to the better-known coastal masks 
of the region. Its origins are inland in the mountainous region above the Ramu River, the 
Adelbert Ranges. The mask has a wonderful soft patina; parts of it glow from handling. It is oval 
in form and deeply carved, with a strong brow, a fine sharp nose, and dominated by sweeping 
lines downwards from the pierced eyes. The patina over the raw wooden areas is complemented 
by the subtle red and white pigments that highlight the deeply carved face. 

Field collected in early 1980s and held since in a private collection, Australia. I have only found 
two similar masks from this remote region. 


31x15x8cm € 15,000 


Rare Mask, Bogia area, 


19th Century Photo © Mask, Rao or 
Martin Bosmun, 19thC 
Doustar. Masken 2014 Metropolitan Museum 


NB. of Art, NY. 


2. Female Figure, Nukuma People, Washkuk Hills, Upper Sepik River, PNG 


This nogwi figure has a wonderful twisted form, with the head thrown back and upwards. 

The figure is ‘alive’ in a way that is rarely found; it is obviously the handwork of a master- 

carver. These figures are central to the last harvest ceremony of the Nukuma people of the 
Washkuk Hills, and the ceremony is also called nogwi. It is the final and most sacred of three 
post-harvest ceremonies and the only one to feature a female figure. Women are totally excluded 
from any involvement. The figure is old and has an unknown collection date. 


Ex-collection Frank Hodgkinson (1919-2001), artist and writer. It has been in the collection in 
Sydney for around 60 years. 


Nogwi Ceremony 
displaying two decorated 
female figures, 

Nogwi ceremony in 
Nageri, 

Reproduced with 
permission from Ross 
Bowden 

Yena, University of 
Oxford, 1983. 


87x9x11 cm 


€ 4,800 


3. Vavara Woven Funeral Object, Northern New Ireland Province, PNG 


These woven discs, known as vavara, are completely different to other malagan ceremonial 
objects, with much greater taboo and secrecy. They were first recorded by Ludwig Kramer in the 
1909 German expedition who described them as ‘sun discs”. However, they are based on a spider 
web and considered powerful and dangerous. The vavara long ago came to be made when a 
woman saw it in a dream, as a way to honour a female deceased. The vavara malagan ceremony 
commemorates only the female dead and males who die prior to initiation. They are powerful 
objects. It was believed that sorcerers could use the power of the vavara to kill, hence owners 
would burn it the same night after use (unless sold to a foreigner and immediately removed). 

It was important to burn them in calm conditions, as even the smoke was potent, and it 

would go straight up. 


Collected by David Baker on a small Tabar Island in the early 1990s, immediately after a malagan 
ceremony. It was in his collection until after his death in 2009. 


133 cm (diameter) 


€ 4,500 


Vavara disc at Malagan ceremony, Tabar Is, 
New Ireland. Photo: Barry Craig 2002. 


4. Ritual Dance Figure, Wahgi Valley, Western Highlands, PNG, mid-20thC 


These tall figures mounted on a carrying stick are known as bolimboku. They are made for 
important ceremonial gatherings that attract large groups of politically allied clans, including 
men, women and children. The central theme entails the killing of many pigs, often hundreds. 
The bolimboku appear at the crucial part of the ceremony, immediately before the pig killing. Men 
with these figures, and others sometimes wearing gourd masks, are hidden behind a high fence. 
They break through the fence and onto the dance ground with these figures carried by dancers on 
their backs, or in wide bark belts. The figures are decorated in similar ways to the dancers 
themselves; with feather headdress, shell body ornaments, and painted faces in bright colours. 
This Highland figure is similar to those collected by Stan Moriarty in the 1960s (now in AGNSW 
collection) and two in the famous ‘seized collection’ of 1972 (now in PNG National Museum). 
Without doubt, this is of similar age (1960s-early 1970s) and is well preserved, unlike some others 
of the time. The figures were used only once, with the owners keeping feathers and shell 
ornaments. The face is made of a cotton cloth, painted red and yellow, but it seems all other 
materials are natural and traditional. The figure was brought back to Australia in 
pre-Independence times (before 1975) and was preserved in a collection in Melbourne, Australia, 
until recently. 


155 x 24 x 16 cm € 6,500 
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5. Prehistoric Zoomorphic Stone Figure, Laiagam Valley, Enga, PNG Highlands 


This stone figure, known as the Laiagam Stone, is said to represent the juvenile or embryonic form of the 
long-beaked echidna (Zaglossus bartoni), and is a superb example of these rare New Guinea Highland 
figures. Stone figures of this type are very uncommon, numbering perhaps 20 known in total, and 
originate exclusively in the western regions of the New Guinea Highlands. The embryonic echidna 
figures, fully intact, and with a strong curved neck and nose, circular eyes and displaying both arms and 
legs, number only three. One is the famous Ambum Stone held in the National Gallery of Australia in 
Canberra; a second is in the renowned Jolika Collection of PNG art in America; and this figure, the 
Laiagam Stone, is the third. 


The Ambum Stone was accidently broken when on loan to another museum in 2000. A tiny rootlet had 
grown deep into a crevice in the stone and was carbon dated to around 3500 years old. The Laiagam Stone 
was inspected by the two foremost experts on New Guinea Highland stone figures and authenticated. One 
expert, Dr Michael Gunn, undertook further in-depth study and made two important findings. Firstly, it is 
stylistically contemporaneous with the Ambum Stone. Secondly, that the figure itself is less echidna-like 
than the Ambum Stone, possessing more human characteristics. Professor Tim Flannery, an Australian 
researcher in PNG zoology, suggests that these stone figures, “...might be an anthropomorphised form of 
the echidna.” (Source: Tim Flannery in personal communication with Brian Elgoff, 8 March 2007). 


The Engan people believed powerful Sky Spirits and ancestors controlled the balance of nature and 
fertility, both of which are crucial to survival. These stone figures were used ritually and appear to have 
strong connections to fertility rites and perhaps hunting. In Engan tradition, fertility is an energy that 
must be regularly nurtured and ceremonies were held when necessary to maintain this balance. The 
surface on the Laiagam Stone suggests it was used in rituals in relatively recent times; unlike the Ambum 
Stone which is clean and pristine. 


This stone figure was acquired by Australian geologist Ron Ingle while working for Dowsett Engineering 
Company in the Laiagam Valley area of PNG from 1962-1963. He developed a passion for stone objects, 
particularly figures, and took a large group of them to Australia. Most of the figures he collected were of 
birds, or like the cuscus, a large marsupial sloth. Only two in his collection have this echidna-like form. 
According to his family this figure, the Laiagam Stone, was always his favourite. 


18x7x8cm POA 
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The long beaked echidna 
(Zaglossus bartoni), endemic to 
New Guinea. The stone figure 
is believed to imitate, at least 
partly, this monotreme. 


6. Dance Mask, Yuat River, Lower Sepik 
River, PNG, 19th/early 20thC 


This is a fine old mask with a raw energy and 
many layers of different paints. The visage is 
strong, with a heavy brow, pierced eyes 
surrounded by red, a double-tiered nose and 
small mouth near the sharp, triangular chin. 
Many holes surround the mask edge. One side 
of the mask was broken and it has been village 
repaired (rusty nails and resin extant). The mask 
is old and well used but not stone-carved. 


Ex-collection Ed Boylan, Cairns, Australia who 
owned this mask for more than 40 years. He 
acquired it in Brisbane from a small collection 
and the mask was said to have been collected by 
Rev. Albert Lambton (1887-1979), an Australian 
missionary stationed at Dogura, PNG, from 

1923 to 1937. 


42 x 20x 9.5 € 11,500 


7. Large Mindja Figure, Washkuk Hills, Upper Sepik River, 
PNG, early 20thC 


This is a large, impressive mindja figure, with the concave 
diamond-shaped head dominating the form. The head has a heavy 
brow, sharp pointed nose, conical eyes, and the ubiquitous smiling 
mouth. The face is sharply divided into black above with red below. 
The lower half of the figure is unique and quite extraordinary in its 
forms. There are four distinct circular motifs, all displaying 
rhythmic concentric circles. Mindja are associated with water spirits, 
and the circular forms suggest whirlpools, the abode of these water 
spirits. There is an overall old patina that suggests long usage. 


Ex-Frank Hodgkinson collection, Sydney, Australia. Acquired by him 
in the early 1970s. 


135 x 24 x 11 cm € 8,500 


Large Mindja figure, 

Mindja ceremony in 

Bangwis village, 1973. Photo: 
Ross Bowden. Reproduced 
with permission from Ross 
Bowden “Yena”, University of 
Oxford, 1983. 


8. Sepik Amulet and Papuan Gulf Marupai, PNG 


a) A miniature amulet figure, Lower Sepik River. An ancient piece, stone-carved, that may have 
been worn as a neck amulet on a fibre necklace. The back of the neck has a lug ideal for this. 
Alternatively, it may have been carried in a small woven bag as protection both in the village and 
especially when travelling. 


Ex-Frank Hodgkinson collection, Sydney. 

b) A fine old marupai, made using a dwarf coconut, from the Papuan Gulf. These marupai were 
used as part of a sorcerer's practice and power. It has two beautifully engraved crocodile-like 
figures; one has a definite crocodile face; the other has a more human or ancestral face. It has a 


wonderful old patina. 


Ex-old Melbourne collection. 


a) 15x2.5x2cm a) € 3,000 


b) 13x 3.5 x 3.5 cm b) € 2,800 


9. Two Tolai Figures, early 20thC 


a) This Tolai dukduk figure is a remnant, possibly of a dance wand, or a larger dance headdress. 
The dukduks are important Tolai spirits, considered female, and were one aspect of the secret Tolai 
Ingiet Society, which was heavily persecuted by the German colonials. Still today the dukduk is 
revered and continues to be used. They are now prohibited exports from PNG. 


b) An elegant Tolai dance wand, tall and slim, surmounted by a pointed head, painted in blue 

and white. Dance wands, pokopoko, have many forms - this one is very human/ancestral. They are 
invariably carved from ruga wood (rosewood) and used in ceremonial dance. They are revered 
objects and afterwards stored away in a special house called pal na pidik (sacred house). They are 
invariably decorated with feathers at the top; often cockatoo feathers. These figures use some fine 
cockatoo feathers, and also those from the vulturine parrot. 


Ex-Eric Coote collection, Mittagong, Australia. 


a) 49x9x9cm a) € 2,800 


b) 89x9x9cm b) € 3,200 


# Dukduk dancers. Rabaul, 
New Britain, 1913. 
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10. Two Old Basket Hooks, Samban, Middle Sepik River, PNG, 19th/early 20thC 


a) Ancient Janus figurative hook, Middle Sepik. This hook has an overall glowing dark-honey 
patina from use over generations. The form is beautifully simple and abstract, as is found so often 
in older carved hooks. This hook is almost certainly stone-carved. Smooth worn surfaces have 
been created on the hooks where the baskets hang and also on the top lug, where it hangs from 
the rafters. 


Ex-Philip Goldman collection, London, England. Subsequently it passed through many 
collections: ex-Belgium collection, ex-USA collection, ex-Vienna collection. 


b) A Janus figurative hook form, most probably from Chambri Lake due to its distinctive style. The 
hook has a good overall patina suggesting long village usage. It was likely collected in the 
1950s or 1960s. 


Ex-collection Perth, Australia. 


Basket Hook (upper right) hung 
with many baskets and bags, 
Yumandumbo village, Sepik 
River. Photo: William Robinson, 
EEN 1930. 


a) 54 x 15 x 5 cm pa 


b)51x21x5cm 


a) € 7,500 


b) € 2,800 


11. Ceremonial Basket Hook, Murik Lakes, Mouth of Sepik River, PNG, early 20thC 


This is an extraordinary hook, beautifully carved, but principally in terms of its colouration. 
There are many layers of paint; the most recent is a pale green; various shades of similar green 
enamel paint are often found used around the time of the Second World War (probably 
camouflage paint). Below this are other layers of paint that show its use over several generations. 
It is carved from hardwood, which is one reason it has survived so well over all these years. The 
main male figure is typical of the Murik Lakes villages with a strong, resilient stance. A hole goes 
through the figure from the circular top, coming out between the figure’s legs. A hanging rope 

or cane was knotted through, strapping the hook from the rafters of the Spirit House. This hook 
would no doubt hold offerings to both the spirits and Big Man of the Spirit House - offerings of 
betel nut or food. Below is a possum or cuscus (sloth-like marsupial), simply and almost abstractly 
carved. 

It would most probably depict a clan totem and ancestral being. 


54 x 19.5 x 24 cm 


€ 5,800 


12. Three Woven Masks, Malala Region, Coastal Madang Province, PNG, mid-20thC 


Masks of woven fibre with nassa and cowrie shells attached are restricted to only a few groups of 
villages on the north coast of PNG, to the west of Madang. All other villages in this quite extensive 
cultural region carve and use wooden masks. They are called dema in one language group, and 
bilibili in the adjacent group. Unlike wooden masks, these dema are more susceptible to 
deterioration, so few ancient examples exist, except as fragments. Legend says that a sea spirit 
first taught this technique to an old, infirm man, left behind in a village when everyone 

departed to attend a ceremony far from home. He passed this knowledge on but the technique has 
remained confined to a quite small area. These masks are highly prized as only a few men make 
them, and they are also used as wealth objects at bride price and other transactional rituals. 


Fibre and shell dance mask, 
Malala region, PNG. Photo: 
Helen Dennett, 1977. 


a) 23x 22x13cm 
b) 21 x 23 x 12 cm 
c)22x22x14cm 
a) € 3,800 
b) € 3,500 


c) € 3,500 


13. Woven Bat Figure, Abelam, East Sepik, PNG 


This woven bat figure, with a baby’s head protruding from its pouch, is an exceptional and 
dynamic piece. Animal forms, especially birds, are used in all Abelam ceremonies as 
representation of clan totems. The weaving and detailing is superb, obviously by a master- 
craftsman. The wings are wide and curve sinuously, giving them an energetic rounded form 
suggesting flight. The claws in the feet and extra claws on the wings use the very claws of this bat, 
which is also a favourite food source. It depicts the largest bat in Melanesia, “the great flying fox, 
(Pteropus neohibernicus)”. Such figures may be displayed on the front of the Haus Tambaran, 
protected under the eaves, or more likely inside the Haus Tambaran as part of the initiation scene. 


23x 73x17cm € 4,000 


Great Flying Fox (Pteropus neohibernicus), the 
largest bat of Melanesia, and one of the largest 
in the world. 


14. Two Ritual Boards, Papuan Gulf, PNG 


a) Titihebia, Goabari Island region, western Papuan Gulf, early to mid-20thC. Finely carved and 
painted, with minimalist motifs that give it a wonderful simplicity. 


Ex-collection John Maggers, Sydney, Australia. 

b) Gope, eastern Papuan Gulf, 19th/early 20thC. This is an ancient gope, with motifs and also top 
and bottom nodules, suggesting it is from the Namau of the eastern Papuan Gulf. The large face, 
centrally placed, and dancing figurative form dominates the large board. It has an interesting 


irregular shape which is unusual and adds a dynamic quality. 


Ex-two old Melbourne collections; the oldest from an antique shop dealer, who found it long ago 
in an antique market. 


a) 159 x 26cm a) € 3,200 


b) 132 x 28 cm b) € 4,500 


Inside of a Men’s House, ravi. 
Photo: F.E. Williams, 1924. 
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15. Fighting Shield, Obura, Fore People, Eastern Highlands, PNG 


This is an old shield, carved from a wood called verafa. This wood is a softer wood, hence the 
thickness of the shield, but it has a quite tight grain that holds an arrow or spear and stops it 
penetrating. The Fore people inhabit a remote corner of the Eastern Highlands, in proximity to 
the small station of Obura, where this shield was collected in the late 1970s to early 1980s. There 
are several spear or arrow points embedded in the shield. On the back of the shield is a small 
woven bag to carry extra arrows for the warrior. The painted design is a typical abstract motif of 
this region. It is said to represent gardens (the straight lines) and lightning, which comes from 
where the powerful Sky Spirits dwell, who are said to cause thunder and lightning. The top edge of 
this shield is trimmed with a band of darkened pandanus leaves, stitched on with fibre and cane 
and the carrying sling knotted through two holes. 


Collected by local Kamano chief Kamda Kubo in the early 1980s. 


144 x 43 cm 


€ 3,800 


Gardens in the Eastern Highlands are long 
and narrow, with ditches each side. This is 
what the vertical lines on shields represent. 
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16. Two Stone Churingas, Central Desert, Australia, 19thC or earlier 


Stone churingas are much rarer than wooden examples; they contain information within their 
carved form regarding landscape and ceremony. Traditionally they are not carried by their 
nomadic owners, but left in caves or rock shelters to which the traditional owners 

regularly return. 


a) This oval-shaped churinga is carved on both sides with a central concentric circle design. The 
rock is the harder form of slate; not as hard as granite, but much harder than limestone or 
marble. The design is filled with red ochre. 

b) This round-shaped churinga is deeply carved on both sides, with the carving covering the whole 
stone. It has a large concentric circular motif surrounded by more zigzag designs. It is a very hard 
volcanic stone, most probably granite, covered in red ochre. 

Both from the collection of Frank Hodkinson, whose great friend, Dorothy Bennett, helped him 
collect. They have been in his collection for more than 50 years. 


a) 19.5 x 12cm a) € 2,400 


b) 15 cm (diamteter) b) € 2,800 = 


17. Three Aboriginal Pearl Shell Phallocrypts, Lonka Lonka, Kimberley Ranges, 
Western Australia 


Originating on the Kimberley coast of WA, these pearl shell objects were traded over wide areas of 
the Australian continent and were especially revered among the dry desert-dwelling tribes. 
Ceremonially, they were used as phallocrypts in male initiation ceremonies, using human hair 
strands as a belt. They could also be used as necklaces or simply objects of magic. The best were 
engraved with abstract designs signifying water and lightning. 


a) A large pearl shell, engraved with geometric patterns and filled with red pigment. What is 
unusual and special is how the interlocking motifs contain two figures, apparently dancing. 


b) A pearl shell necklace in the form of a boomerang, engraved with simple geometric designs. 
c) The interlocking geometric lines make a wonderful, simple design on this pearl shell. 
All three pieces were collected by an Aboriginal education officer at Yuendumu, on the edge of the 


Tanami desert, north-west of Alice Springs in the Northern Territory. This occurred in the 1950s, 
as ceremonies became less frequent. 


Ex-private collection, Sydney, Australia. 


a) 16 x 13 cm a) € 2,600 
b) 12x 4cm b) € 900 
c) 18.5x 14 cm c) € 2,000 


Aboriginal Bardi 
men wearing pearl 
shell groin covers. © 
1900. Photo: Broome 
Museum & 
Historical Society. 


18. Two Gourd Masks, Henganofi District, Eastern Highlands, PNG 


It is unusual to get two, almost matching gourd masks as they tend to be very individualistic. 
These gourd masks are made to represent spirits that dwell in the bush or mountains, and they 
are generally believed to be hostile to the living. They can represent specific spirits. One Kamano 
informant explained that some masks represent the evil spirits that ‘cause’ leprosy. These masks 
are worn by men, and they appeared in large village gatherings called krina in pantomime-type 
productions that told stories of life and the spirits; they were also used in the final performance at 
the Pig Killing Festivals. In some performances, these masked dancers moved erratically during 
the performance and often carried sticks or clubs to strike spectators who came too close. 

These masks were made from old gourds previously used to hold water or oil. 

The facial features are simple; holes for the eyes and mouth, with the nose and some features 
built up with resin. Coix seeds were often hung from the ears or nose - seeds associated with 


death, and hence the spirit world. 


Both masks were collected by Helen Dennett at the Goroka Show in the early 1970s. 


a) 31x14x8cm a) € 2,400 
b) 31x13x8cm b) € 2,400 
EN 
11 ١ aa 
4 WT Ss Gourd masks worn in ceremony, 
Eastern Highlands. Photo: Stan 
Moriarty, 1966. 
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19. Personal Slit Gong, Vanuatu, early 20thC 


Such small slit gongs are quite rare. One very similar drum is shown in Felix Spicer's book, 
“Ethnography of Vanuatu” by Felix Speiser and was collected during his 1910-1912 research period 
on Malekula Island. Such small drums would be for personal use rather than for use in a large 
ceremonial context. This drum is obviously old; the face is beautifully and abstractly carved with 
a face and domed head very similar to the Spicer example. There are layerings of paint, some of 
which are enamel. When it was collected is unknown, but it found its way into a 

Melbourne collection. 


47 x 12 cm (diameter) 


€ 3,700 


Personal slit gong, eastern 
Malekula. 108cm 

Collected by Felix Speiser 
1910-1912. 

Illustrated in “Ethnology of 
Vanuatu”, 1900, by Felix Speiser, 
Crawford House Press, Bathhurst, 
plate106.8. 


20. Dance Paddle, Buka Island, Bougainville, PNG, 
early 20thC 


Decorated paddles of Buka are made from a relatively soft wood and 
used in ceremonial dance. This paddle has two squatting figures 
carved in low relief, depicting an anthromorph called korra. These 
korra motifs are used on sacred objects that suggest supernatural 
importance. Paddles are invariably painted in white and the figures in 
red and black. The kokorra figure represents a fetus, a symbol of 
creation and journeys in life. The figures wear upe (head adornments), 
which on Buka is worn by the male chief during the mourning 
ceremony and ritual for a Paramount Chief who had passed on. On 
paddles the figures with red-coloured upe represent the living, while 
the figures with the black-coloured upe represent the dead or 
ancestors. The overall design composition on this paddle therefore 
refers to the creation of life, and the passage to Kolu, the land of the 
ancestors. Paddles are also carried in the wedding ceremony. 


164 x 16.5 cm 


€ 3,000 


21. Two Old Lime Spatulas, PNG, 19thC 


a) This Massim ebony spatula is the typical squatting form, with hands 
resting on the chin. The detail is very fine and superbly carved, with 
wonderful proportions and an expressive face. It has a deep lustrous 
patina and a reddish ochre further enlivens the figure. 

b) This is a long and slender spatula, with a wonderful, almost abstract, 
figure at the top. The figure has elegant proportions, a tall headdress and 
stands on a double cut-out form. It has an overall dark-honey coloured 
surface with a patina. 


Both spatulas are from early Melbourne, Australia, collections. 


a) 26x3.5x2cm 
b) 45 x 3 x2 cm 
a) € 2,000 


b) € 2,500 


22. Two Large Yam Masks, Abelam, East Sepik, PNG 


Both yam masks are among the largest made by the Abelam, and these must have been used as 
the face of especially large and important yams. They are of such similar style and paintwork that 
they must also have been made by the same artist. They are tightly woven and show wonderful 
workmanship. These masks are used at the harvest festival, known as the yam lining. The yams 
are further decorated with shells, feathers, flowers and special leaves. 


a) 72x 29x 29 cm 


b) 63 x 28 x 26 cm 


a) € 1,400 


b) € 1,400 
۹ Ml 


Yam mask lining, Abelam. 
Photo: Martin Fowler 2013. 


23. Figure of a Cockatoo, Abelam, East Sepik, PNG 


This is a wonderfully carved bird figure depicting a clan totem, the cockatoo. It has an 
extraordinary double visage, only visible as one moves around the figure, with one head facing 
forwards and one backwards. It is an enigmatic object; the only viable explanation to me is that it 
was once part of a Haus Tambaran lintel. The bird figure has acquired a good patina over time. 

It seems to have been a revered heirloom. 


Ex-collection Tom Arthur, Sydney, Australia. He acquired it from Galleries Primitif, Sydney, 
in the 1970s. 


19x 35 x 18 cm € 3,800 
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24. Two Wooden Yam Masks, Abelam, East Sepik, PNG 


Wooden yam masks are found east of the Abelam in the Prince Alexander Mountains among a 
group known as the Bukie, who were referred to by anthropologist Margaret Mead as the Arapesh. 
Their wood yam masks are among the most beautiful of this region. The growing of large yams 
equates with spiritual benevolence, and these masks are used to decorate these yams at the 
annual yam lining ceremony. 


a) This triangular mask has a wonderful abstract and simple form. The eyes, nose and mouth are 
barely discernible within its triangular form. The layers of paint give it a strong overall presence. 


b) The oval form of this mask, with quite an abstract face and painted simply in red and black, is 
an immensely elegant piece. Their coloration has muted with age. The back has a dark patina. 


Ex-old Tahitian collection. 


a)15x10x4cm a) € 950 


b)26x11x4cm b) € 1,800 


Photo: Fred Gerrits, 1972. Published 
in “The Haus Tambaran of 

Bongiora”, 2012 by G.J.M Gerrits. 
Museo delle Culture, Lugarno, p 277. 


25. Three Oceanic Clubs, 19th/early 20thC 


a) Fighting club, Vanuatu. The top of this sinuous club is dominated by janus faces, each showing 
quite different expressions. It is a rare club form, with dark overall patina. A similar example (but 
with a very straight handle) is in the Musée du Quai Branly, collected by French ethnographer 
Jean Guiart on Ambrym in 1949. The more famous similar club was collected by James Cook in 
1774 and is now in the Pitt Rivers Museum, University of Oxford. (1888.1.1466). 


b) Fighting/dance club, Bougainville Island, PNG. This club is hardwood with serrated edges that 
would be damaging in close combat. The club is dominated by a large engraved crocodile, 
highlighted with applied lime. Early 20thC. 


c) Dance club, Sepik River region, exact location unknown, but possibly Korowari River. There 
is a dominant face at the top with fine engraving overall and remnants of white, orange and blue 
pigments. The tapering handle is long and slim. It is carved from a light, balsa-like wood. Early 
20thC. From the collection of Dr Fred Gerrits, who travelled the Sepik in the early 1960s. 
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26. Three Giant Shell Rings, Yua, Yangoru Region, East Sepik, PNG 

Yua are cut using bamboo from the giant clamshell, often fossilised shells dug up during garden 
or house excavations. They are the most important wealth objects of the Abelam and other 
neighbouring groups and are used in many important life stages, especially as bride price. At 
certain ceremonies yua are attached to the front facade of the Haus Tambaran, displaying wealth. 


a) A large yua bound with fine decorations of nassa shells; one edge is engraved with cuts 
representing a hornbill beak. 


b) A smaller but very thick yua, with engraved cuts. At times of war these shells were buried to 
protect from enemy plunder. This shell retains the coloration of a period of burial. 


c) A large yua that is also very thick, and decorated with tiny round shells. The colour of this shell, 
cream with distinct grain, is highly regarded. 


a) 26.5 cm (diameter) x 1.5 cm (thickness) 
b) 20 cm (diameter) x 4.5 cm (thickness) 


c) 25.5 cm (diameter) x 5 cm (thickness) 


a) € 2,000 


b) € 1,800 


c) € 2,400 
oe Yua rings being displayed on the front wall 


of the Haus Tambaran, Ilahita village, East 
Sepik. Photo: Bryan Allen, 1974. 


27. Woven Mask with Fine Chains, Galut, Abelam, East Sepik, PNG 


This small finely woven mask decorated with a beard of fine chains is worn in ceremony at the 
back of the head by Abelam male dancers. Large feather headdresses, made on a cane base, are 
worn by the dancers. These headdresses have a circular cane ring that fits over the man’s head. 
The galut covers the dancer's head at this point and the chains hang down onto the dancer's 
shoulders. Galut are quite rare, especially now that much of the truly elaborate dances of the 
Abelam are disappearing. Sometimes the galut are misperceived as yam masks, as they are 
similar, but they have a very different ceremonial function. 


48 x 14 x 12 cm 


€ 4,000 


Showing the large headdresses worn in Abelam 
ceremony. The galut is only visible on the back and 
covers the crown of the head. Photo: Fred Gerrits, 
1972. Published in “The Haus Tambaran of Bongiora”, 
2012 by G.J.M Gerrits. Museo delle Culture, 
Lugarno, p 230. 
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28. Three Yam Masks, Babamini, Abelam, East Sepik, PNG 


Yam masks are finely woven, often with a bird-like face and small woven headdress above. They 
are not worn on the face, but attached to yams. The yam mask becomes the face of the yam, and 
the face of the spirit that directs fertility, in the ceremonial lining of large yams immediately after 
harvest. They are woven from cane then painted in colourful pigments. In ceremony they may be 
further decorated with shells, feathers and special leaves. 


a) This small mask is almost spherical in form, with upper headdress, bulbous eyes using nassa 
shells, and with green and pink pigments. 


b) This finely and tightly woven mask has a spherical face woven onto a triple layered headdress 
behind, a prominent nose and circular ears. The colours used are predominantly red and blue. 


c) A fine, older yam mask, still with some remnants of the vine surrounding it, and into which 
feathers were inserted. It is painted in yellow, orange and white pigments. 


a)29x14x 14 cm a) € 1,100 
b) 16 x 13x 11 cm b) € 850 
c) 29x 22 X 12 cm c) € 950 


Yams decorated with yam masks for 
the yam lining ceremony. Photo: 
Martin Fowler, 1990. 


age Boards, Churingas, Central Desert Region, Australia, 19thC 


formation within their carved form about ceremony and landscape. Both these 
ted by William Dunmall directly from the Aboriginal owners. He spent decades 
note cattle stations in Western Australia and the Northern Territory and sought 
people who could find these objects for his collecting passion. Aboriginals, being 
ally left these sacred boards in a cave or rock shelter to which they would return 
lowing year. 


iss its full surface with fine rectangular designs, the back is carved in similar 

Op, then in bands down its length. There is an overall covering of the churinga with 
ent, Dunmall has inscribed, Balgo, WA, 1963’; the place and date he acquired it. 

ted churinga. The front is dark in colour with white horizontal lines down its full 

k is ochred orange. There is no engraving. This object is ancient, possibly 

rs old. Numbered ‘014 by Dunmall. His notes say it was collected on the SA/NT 

es Chewing; then went to Charles Glover (1970-1936), first Lord Mayor of Adelaide, 
amous collection of Aboriginal material. When Dunmall acquired it is unknown. 


a) 99.5 x 14 cm 
b) 117 x9 cm 
a) € 2,500 


b) € 1,800 
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30. Three Swan-Neck Boomerangs, 19th/early 20thC 


From the Warlpiri and Warumungu of north Central Australia. All these boomerangs were used 
for hunting or fighting, and in particular for hunting birds. Thrown into a flock of parrots or ducks 
rising from a waterhole, these hooked boomerangs were used to devastating effect. 


a) Finely fluted both sides. The owner-painted upper part has transformed this boomerang into a 
ceremonial object. 


b) Finely fluted on one side; the base has an unusual engraved geometric band. 


c) Finely fluted one side, with a much wider neck part. 


a) 76x 20 cm a) € 900 
b) 70 x 20 cm b) € 750 


c) 60 x 22 cm c) € 700 


31. Ceremonial Dance Cape, Fore People, Eastern Highlands, PNG 


Painted capes made of tree bark were traditionally used as part of the krina ceremony that 
involved large gatherings of politically connected clan groups from afar. Bark ‘banners’ were also 
painted and mounted on bamboo or cane frameworks that could be carried and danced with. 
The motifs are invariably related to nature, with certain animals and plants depicted. This cloak, 
an important one without doubt, depicts the large serpent of Creation Myth, with a shimmering 
glow. This cloak was collected in the 1980s by Kamda Kubo, a Kamano chief, when attending 
ceremonies among the Fore in the far southwest of the Eastern Highlands. 


112 x 124 cm € 3,800 


4 A 
Eastern Highland dancers in Goroka, 
with brightly painted headdresses and 
loin cloths. Photo: Chris Boylan, 1995 


32a. Painted Dance Cape, Eastern 
Highlands, PNG 


Bark cape made of tapa, with geometric designs in 
red with black outlines; used at large ceremonial 
gatherings. 


Ex-collection J.Krastin, New Orleans, ex-collection 
Michael Hamson, ex-collection John Friede, Rye, 
New York. 


32b. Painted Tapa, Huon Gulf, PNG 


This tapa, because of its size and unusual motifs, 
would have been used ceremonially as skirt-like 
clothing for a woman or possibly a cloak. The 
concentric circles, with fine radiating lines around its 
outer edge are Huon Gulf motifs (see Neich & 
Pendergrast, 1997) but the trailing lines are more 
unusual. The total design almost suggests a 

shooting star. 


Early 20thC. Found at Camberwell Markets, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


a) 138 x 27 cm a) € 950 


b) 149 x 102 cm b) € 1,400 


Early photograph of Oro women wearing tapa cloth 
as clothing. Photographer unknown. 
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y Ke wenî Mi A 


۲ 5 a) 1 The bold motifs of this churinga have very fine, geometric engraving on both sides with 
= ee moe details and a deep, glossy patina. It seems long handling has softened the 


7 i En Frank Hodkinson collection, Sydney, Australia; acquired through Dorothy Bennett in the 1970s. 


L- == 


N ^ bya qu mall bullroarer, with geometric engravings on both sides. A human hair string is 
^. at the top. 
1 : $ a ۱ y) 


dumu education officer collection. 


SN c)An old ea carved with the typical interlocking geometric designs of Lagrange Bay, 
7 _ Western Berlin, c.1900. 


fá 4 
1 4 41 xa. 5 cm a) € 1,000 


sé: 


| b)15.5 Pin b) € 700 


2 ; 0) 42 ê cm c) € 800 
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34. Two Aboriginal Shields, Australia, early 20thC 


a) Beanwood Shield, Central Desert Region, Australia. The curved front has wide vertical grooves, 
with desert-red ochre colour, and some fine white painted designs. The back is also grooved, with 
a beautifully carved handle showing some patina. 


b) Wunda Shield, Western Australia. These shields are found widely in WA but appear to have 
originated along the coast between the Gascoyne and Murchison Rivers. They typically have fine 
zigzag designs, associated with rain and water, painted in alternate red and white pigments. The 
back of this shield is also finely grooved. 


Ex-Professor Peter McCabe collection, Adelaide. 


a) 84x15x6cm a) € 1,500 


b) 64x 14 x 3.5 cm b) € 3,000 


Murchison River region, Western 
Australia, where the wunda shield is 
believed to have originated, and then 
was traded widely. 


35. Two Old Boomerangs, Australia ` N 7 

5 و‎ ۳ Nes 1 N 
a) A finely incised boomerang from موی‎ Creek, Western Queensland. It is likely to have been 
a fighting weapon decorated with th dê aker’ s totemic designs. The surface is covered in fluid 
designs, with two pointed ends to. thet y 

NN AN ad, $ 

b) The open form of this boomerang i is typical WG Kimberleys. The engraving is precise and 
very fine, with older traditional desig ns on one side. The reverse, possibly even carved ata 
later time, is more sparse NEO pre front is 19thC, the reverse quite 
possibly early 20thC. AN. DINAN 


a)65x12cm a) € 1,200 


b) 64x 13 cm b) € 2,200 
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36. Three Aboriginal Churingas, Australia, 19th/early 20thC 


All three churingas were collected by William Dunmall (1928-1996), who travelled widely in the 
Northern Territory and Western Australia and built up a large collection that was displayed at 
Urimbirra Museum, Queensland, until 1980. 


a) Old bullroarer carved both sides with fine curvilinear designs, ‘Number 035’, collected near 
Anna Plains, Western Australia. 


b) An ancient bullroarer with square geometric designs; the hole is worn with age. ‘Number 036’, 
Anna Plains, Western Australia. 


c) An old churinga, with floating circular designs, ‘Number 020’, collected at Angus Downs, 
Northern Territory in 1965. 


a) 22 x4 cm 

b) 16.5 x 4 cm Many ceremonial objects, such as 
churringas, were left in protected 

c) 27 x 5.5 cm rock shelters, until the Aboriginal 
group returned. Sometimes these 
rock shelters were adorned with 

a) € 950 painted design but more often 
not. 

b) € 850 


c) € 800 


37. Phantom Shield, Wahgi Valley, Papua New Guinea Highlands 


Phantom shields are often abstracted images on plain backgrounds. John Waghi, the artist of this 
shield, is the only living Phantom shield artist known. His shields often have great detail, 
depicting other characters from the comic, such as his dog or horse etc. This elaborate Phantom 
shield shows the strong upper torso of the Phantom, and also the Phantom in action, riding his 
horse and shooting. “The Phantom is written in red and yellow at the top. This is certainly one of 
the finer shields produced by this New Guinea Highland artist. John Wahgi is devoted to the 
Phantom comic, and uses images directly from the comics, often showing detailed foliage. 

A favourite motif is the moon and glowing skies. 


153 x 53 cm 


€ 5,000 
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38. Three Body Ornaments, PNG, early 20thC 


a) A breast ornament, Aitape/Vanimo region, West Sepik, PNG. Made of boar tusks and red abrus 
seeds on a strong cane and reed backing. There is an old Dutch tag. 


b) Nose piece, Asmat, West Papua. Made of bailer shells (Melo amphora) used in 
ceremony and warfare. 


c) Nosepiece, Iatmul people, Middle Sepik, PNG. A woven crocodile form, covered in nassa shells, 
and with an impressive clamshell nosepiece that would be worn through the septum, allowing the 
main part to hang below the face. 


Asmat man slowly 
\ inserting a large 
a) 24 x 23 cm a) POA bailer shell nosepiece 
through his septum. Pupis 
= village, Asmat. Photo: 
b) 11x8 cm b) € 500 ; کے‎ Chris Boylan, 1987. 


c) 26 x 23 cm c) € 750 


39. Five Aboriginal Wandjina Bark Paintings, Kimberley Ranges, Western Australia 


These Aboriginal bark paintings were made in the late 1960s-early 1970s and remained together 
in the Hodgkinson home for more than 50 years. All the paintings depict the Wandjina spirit, who 
is associated with rain, water and especially the annual arrival of the monsoon. Wandjina spirits 
appear on many ancient cave paintings in the Kimberley region. Dorothy Bennett (1923-2003) was 
a great friend and helped them acquire this collection. They vary in their interpretation of the 
Wandjina but as a group and having been in a single collection so long, they become a wonderful 
and important group and, hopefully, stay together. 


Ex-collection Frank Hodgkinson (1919-2001), Sydney. 


a) 52x 28 cm a) € 2,800 
b) 29 x 14.5 cm b) € 1,000 
c) 51 x 24 cm c) € 2,500 
d) 38 x 28 cm d) € 1,500 
e) 58 x 31 cm e) € 3,200 


Kate and Zoe Hodgkinson with their much-loved 
display of Wandjina bark paintings, where they 
hung for over 50 years in the family home. 


40. Three Aboriginal Stone Initiation Knives, Central Desert, Australia 


The blades of these knives are made from a quartz-like stone, formed by expertly chipping with 
a harder stone. The handle is made from spinifex resin. These knives were used ritually in 
initiation ceremonies, especially for circumcision, but also more mundanely for skinning and 
cutting hunted kangaroos. 

a) Ex-collection Professor Peter McCabe, Adelaide. Number ‘568’. 


b) Ex-collection Professor Peter McCabe, Adelaide. Number ‘567’. 


c) Ex-collection William Dunmall (1928-1996), inscribed ‘Chambers Pillar, NT’. 


a) 13.5 x 8 x 3.5 cm a) € 600 


b) 15 x 4.5 x 3.5 cm b) € 500 


c)19x7x4cm c) € 600 


Chambers Pillar, near where stone knife a) was 
collected, is a spectacular Solitary column 
towering 50 metres above the Simpson Desert, 
about 160km from Alice Springs. 


41. Three Aboriginal Paintings 


a) Bark Painting. “Two Mimi Spirits”, 
Oenpelli. c.1978 
Artist: Unknown. 


A tag on the back says “mimis from 
Dalbungarrk”. The rest has faded and is 
unreadable. On the back is one word, 
“Wurrbarkin”, but the last letters are hard to 
interpret. The two figures, painted in earth 
pigments, are simple, but 

expressive with the typical fine crosshatching 
motifs of this northern region of the 
Northern Territory. 


147x38cm 6 0 


b) Painting on Canvas, Papunya, Central 


Australia, 2007 
Artist: Yinorupa Nangala born c. 1959, Pintupi, 
Central Australia. 


This is an abstract depiction of the artist’s land 
and environment, or country, and is particularly 
fine with delicate coloration. Nangala is 
represented in the most important national 
galleries in Australia, including the Art Gallery 
of NSW, Sydney, and the National Gallery of 
Victoria, Melbourne. 


Acrylic on canvas. 
122x 61cm €3,000 


c) Painting on canvas, Utopia, Central 
Australia, 2001 

Artist: Minnie Pwerle (1922-2006), “Awelye 
Atnwengerrp”. 


Pwerle's paintings, including this one, often 
depict traditional body painting used during 
womens' ceremonies, known as awelye. This 
painting expresses the bush melon, an 
important totem of the artist. During ceremony, 
these designs are painted on the breasts and 
arms of the women. She is represented in 
Australian and international collections. 


Acrylic on canvas 
120x90cm €3,500 


42. Old Fighting Shield, Warrumbi, Mendi Valley, Southern Highlands, 
PNG, Pre-contact 


This is a pre-contact, stone-carved shield collected by an Australian patrol officer in the early 
1960s. The shield has a beautiful patina, most obvious on the back of the shield, and a strong 
central spine. The shield is engraved over its entire surface with geometric motifs employing 
triangles and semicircles. Though appearing abstract, the design does have underlying meanings 
that suggest an anthropomorphic figure. The colours, red (the colour of victory), yellow and white 
are all in very good condition. The shield is carved from a medium hard wood called warr in the 
Mendi language. This wood is used almost exclusively for shield making, as it has a tight grain that 
stops an arrow penetrating far into the shield. The Mendi word for a shield is warrumbi which 
literally means “wall of the warr tree”. 


Ex-collection Alex Philips, Melbourne, Australia. 


117 x 38 cm 


€ 6,000 


